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Co the Subscribers to the Egypt Exploration Fund: 


The London Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund de- 
termined some months ago that it was for the interest of the 
Fund and for the advantage of the American subscribers that 
the management here should be put in the hands of a practic- 
ally independent committee working in harmony with the Fund 
in London. The undersigned gentlemen have been requested, 
and have agreed, to act as this committee. The committee 
has been organized by the choice of Professor William Watson 
Goodwin, of Harvard University, as Chairman, and Mr. John 
Ellerton Lodge, as Secretary. The committee also includes 
among its members Mr. A. M. Lythgoe, Curator ot the Egyp- 
tian Department of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, who has 
been for several winters associated with Dr. Reisner in his ex- 
cavations in Egypt in behalf of the University of California, 
and has established friendly relations with Professor Petrie 
and other gentlemen employed by our Society in the prosecu- 
tion of its work in Egypt; Mr. Edward Robinson, Director of 
the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston; Mr. Theodore M. Davis, 
of Newport, who spends a portion of each winter in Egypt; 
Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, Treasurer of the Boston Society of the 
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Archeological Institute of America, and Mr. Thornton K. 
Lothrop, Trustee of the Boston Atheneum. Through these 
gentlemen the committee believes that we shall be brought 
into close touch with the Society’s work in Egypt, and secure 
an important share of its results. 

At the earnest request of the committee, Mr. Francis C. 
Foster, the former Treasurer, has consented to act as Treasur- 
er of the moneys collected by the committee. 

The committee believes that this new arrangement is full of 
promise for the future to us in this country, and confidently 
hopes not only that those who have hitherto been subscribers 
to the Fund will continue their subscriptions, but that many 
new contributions may be added to their number. 

The Society’s publication will be sent to annual subscribers 
of five dollars and over as heretofore. 


Respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 

THEODORE M. DAVIS, 

EDWARD ROBINSON, American 
GARDINER M. LANE, Commtttee. 
THORNTON K. LOTHROP, 

JOHN ELLERTON LODGE, 


Cheques may be sent to Francis C. Foster, Esq., Treasurer, 
28 State St., Boston. All other communications should be ad- 
dressed to John Ellerton Lodge, Esq., Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 8 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass. 


Literary Papyri, TTT. 


One of the most remarkable of the papyri rescued from 
Egypt is that edited by Professor Bruno Keil of Strassburg 
under the title of the “Anonymous Argentinensis,” “ Frag- 
ments of the History of Athens,” “of Perikles.” It preserves 
only 26 lines of text and these mutilated at the ends, but the 
contents are valuable because they consist of “ Varia His- 
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torta,” evidently taken down by some student when reading 
the portion relating to the history of Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. from some very voluminous chronicle of Greece, or 
Attica. For the notes made are in respect of such incidental 
subjects as would only be likely to be recorded in a historical 
work which embraced the minutest particulars of the period it 
treated of. 

Happily for us these memoranda concern the golden age of 
Athens under Perikles, and relate to a period also carefully 
commented upon in the newly recovered “Politeia” of 
Aristotle. It is quite possible that the work forming the basis 
for these extracts was the Atthis of Philochorus, a very 
prolix history of Attica, and Athens in particular, often re- 
ferred to by the classics. 

The first three lines are in Greek cursive writing, the re- 
mainder in Mucials. The missing letters and words have been 
restored as far as possible by Prof. Keil and M. Seymour de 
Ricci, and the general sense of the manuscript may be taken 
as correctly ascertained. The subject matter may be divided 
into 10 paragraphs as follows: 

1. Works carried out upon the Acropolis at Athens, and 
commencement of the erection of the Parthenon. 

2. Transport of the treasure of the League from Delos to 
Athens, B. C. 450-449, with a subsidiary note upon the build- 
ing of a fleet, apparently connected with this embarkation. 

3. Expedition of the Athenians. 

4. The galley of Pheax, of which the writer gives us the 
name Epideixis. 

5. Summary of the Peloponessian War, separating it into 
three periods, or campaigns : Those of Archidamus, and time, 
and Decelia and Sicily. 

6. The termination of the war by the treason of Adeiman- 
tos in 405-404. 

7. Thealterations in the organization and administration 
of the State finances in 404-403. 

8. Modifications in the organization of the Tribunals. 

9. Suppression of the Nomophylaces ; and the Archbishop 
of the year 404-403. 
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10. The first occasion of the nomination of naturalized 
strangers to public functions, some time anterior to 390 B. C. 

The above summary of the contents of the papyrus explains 
fully of what interest they are, and it is to be hoped that an 
English commentary upon it will soon be undertaken. 

A papyrus which is worthy of even more voluminous com- 
mentaries than the “Anonymous Argentinensis,” and one 
certainly of even more value and interest, is that known as 
“The List of Olympian Victors,” published in volume II of 
the “ Oxyrhynchus Papyri.” No discovery of a fragment of an- 
cient literature could have been more opportune than this, for 
it was edited almost immediately after the printing of the editio 
princeps of the lost poems of Bacchylides and relates to the 
victors at the games during the long period when the Cean 
poet flourished. 

The papyrus gives lists of the victors in the games held at 
the Olympic periods from 480 to 468 and from 456 to 448 B. C. 
The enumeration including the names for, and winners of, 
the thirteen events for each of the periodical contests. Not 
only does the papyrus enable us to correctly assign to their 


years the odes of Pndar and Bacchylides, but also by finally 


precisely placing the dates of the various victors, permits us 


to fix chronologically the execution of many of the celebrated 
works of Greek sculptors, which were portraits, or memorials, 
to the winners ; and thus definitely date the era of activity of 
the sculptors themselves. It is probably impossible for any 
other papyrus of only 70 lines to afford more information upon 
history, art, athletics, and literature than this one does, what- 
ever others may yet be found. 

Not only the poets named, but Pausanias, Pliny, Diodorus, 
Aristotle, Simonides and Eusebius are illustrated among 
authors. Regarding sculptors, new evidence is presented 
respecting Pythagoras of Kheguim, Polycletus, Micon, Myron, 
and Naucydes. 

A curious coincidence with regard to this papyrus is that as 
it refers to the Olympian games and their victors it is greatly 
illustrated by the inscriptions upon statue bases found during 
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the excavations at Olympia; for instance, two victors, Pytho- 
cles ‘of Elis, and Aristion of Epidauros, who won contests in 
452 B. C., Pausanias tells us had had statues by Polycletus 
erected at Olympia. These Victors appear in the papyrus and 
the contests in which they achieved successes, and the pedas- 
tals of both their statues inscribed with their names, and that 
of Polycletus, the artist, have been found at Olympia. 
Finally, the statue of a charioteer dedicated by Hiero of 
Syracuse, at Delphi, in honor of his victory in the races at 
Olympia, at this very epoch has recently been found by the 
French explorers at Delphi itself. As was said in the intro- 
duction to these notes upon papyri, their greatest value, it is 
admitted, is not in the amount of new classic literature they 
restore to us, but in the confirmation they afford of the 


correctness of the text of our classic manuscripts and of the 
veracity of the statements of their authors. Such a document 
as this papyrus shows also how accurate the information given 
by ancient authors on such a subject even as victors in the 
Olympic games was, for the reputation of previous statements 
by the classics arising from this new text are few. It is a 
curious coincidence that perhaps the foundation for these 
notes, like the Strassburg papyrus, was also a work by Philo- 
chorus whose lost “ Olympiades”’ may be the source of “The 
List of Olympian Victors.” 
JoserH OFForRD. 


Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Che True and Most Hincient Rame of the Deity. 


Tuis heading is suggested to me by the articles of Mr. 
Joseph Offord in the August number, and Mr. S. Beswick in 
the September number of Bisxia, respectively, discussing the 
question whether the use of the words “Jehovah Elohim” by 
the Jews rendered them obnoxious to the charge of Poly- 
theism; and, incidentally, as to whether “Elohim,” as the 
name of the Deity, originated with the Jews or Phoenicians— 
and when? ey 
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Mr. Beswick says: “The God called Jehovah was in com- 
mon use amongst the Jews in Old Testament times ; and we 
have very good reason for assuming that Elohim as a plural 
of majesty, lordship and government, was in use among the 
primitive nations of the East long antecedent to the Mosaic 
era ; and that the use of the plural in the Old Testament does 
not contradict the concept of a One, Single, Powerful Deity.” 

Is there not a self-evident*paradox in giving a plural name to 
a single person? How can one only God be plural, that is, 
two or more? Not at all. And the quotations from Isaiah 
prove it:—‘‘Iam the Lord; there is noneelse. There is no 
God beside me.” 

There are six or seven sentences like this, all to the same 
purport—all of which in every part and feature prove posi- 
tively and conclusively that the name “ Elohim” for God is 
self-evidently paradoxical, and has no business there. 

Prof. Renouf says: “The Egyptian Nutar means Power, 
which is also the meaning of the Hebrew El. The extremely 
common Egyptian expression Nutar nutra exactly corresponds 


in sense to the Hebrew El Shaddai, the very title by which 
God tells Moses that he was known to Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, “ And God spoke unto Moses, and said unto him, I am 
Jahve; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto 
Jacob by the name of El Shaddai ; but by my name Jahve was 
I not known to them.” 


Nutar nutra amtu heret is the “ Almighty Power which is in 
Heaven.” (Renouf’s Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 102.) 

This is what God himself says his name is and was, and by 
which he was known to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. And you 
see it excludes all the Masorete names, Jehovah, Jehovih, 
Elohim and Adonai. And it carries with it all the tautologico- 
paradoxical nonsense of the Jewish Masoretes and so-called 
Biblical experts and commentators, as well as their futile at- 
tempts to make a plural name fit the Infinite One, whom the 
ancient Egyptians at least 2,000 years before there was a Jew 
or Israelite, and 3,000 years before we had any Bible, intui- 
tively described thus, viz : 
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“God is one and alone; there is no other beside him. God 
is the Infinite One ; the One who has made all things. God is 
a Spirit; a hidden Spirit; the Spirit of spirits; the Great 
Spirit of Egypt ; the divine Spirit.”’ 

Again: “One only art Thou; Thou creator of beings ; and 
Thou only makest all that is created. Thou art one only; 
alone without equal ; dwelling alone in the Holiest of holies ; 


all other deities are but manifestations of the one great 
Creator ; the uncreated ; the Father of the Universe.” 

And God Himself, by implication, endorsed and verified 
this as His true and ancient name when He said to Moses at 
the burning bush: “God is my name forever; and this is my 
memorial name among all generations.” And the monuments 
of Egypt for more than 4,000 years verify this as a fact. See 
the titles of Seneferu, Meri-ra Pepa, Mer-an-ra and Nofer-ka- 
ra, where they entitle themselves “Servants of God” (Hon 
Nutar). And Moses must have known this as his “forever 
memorial name among all generations,” for he was educated 
as a prince and priest in “all the learning of the Egyptians,” 
which was to be learned indeed. 

And Prof. Renouf says further : 

“It is very remarkable that Brahman in Sanscrit meant 
originally Power, the same as El, It resisted for a long time 
the mythological contagion, but at last it yielded like all other 
names of God and became the name of one god. But the 
Egyptian Nutar never became a proper name. It was indeed 


restricted in its use as far back as our knowledge of the lan- 
guage enables us to trace it, but it never ceased to be a com- 
mon noun, and was applied indifferently to each of the powers 
which the Egyptians conceived as active inthe universe, and to 
the Power from which all powers proceed. Horus and Ra, 
and Osiris, and Set are names of individual finite powers ; but 


a power without a name or any mythological characteristic is 
constantly referred to in the singular number and can only be 
regarded as the sensus numtinis, or direct conception of the 
Infinite, which like my learned predecessor, Prof. Max Muller, 
I consider not the result of reasoning or generalizing (or 
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revelation), but as an intuition as irresistible as the impres- 
sions of the senses.” (Renouf’s Religion of Ancient Egypt, 
P. 103.) 

In the foregoing we unquestionably get the true and most 
ancient name of the Diety. That ancient Egyptian civiliza- 
tion is the oldest known civilization is an indisputable fact. 
More than 6,000 years ago Egypt bursts upon the world in 
history a full-grown nation with a full-blown civilization in 
the flower of its matchless perfection, with no evidence of so- 
called patriarchal life, rude beginning or infancy. It is un- 
questionably the father of the civilized peoples and nations of 
the world—aye, the civilized world—for more than 2,000 years. 
Hence, the inexorable logic of this fact is that there is where 
the “ memorial name God forever among all generations” was 
of record and known. Where else could it have been? 
There was no other place to record it, for, I repeat, ancient 
Egypt was the whole civilized world for more than 2,000 years, 
during which the Pharaohs claimed dominion over the whole 
world. 

When Abram, a polytheist and idolator, left Ur of the 
Chaldees and journeyed to Egypt via Harran and Canaan he 
was providentially led into Egypt that he and his descendants 
might be educated in state-craft and in true life, that is, true 
religion. There it was that the Deity appeared to him as El 
Shaddai (God Almighty), not Elohim, nor Jahve, nor Jehovah 
or Jehovih, nor Adonai. This is the work of the Masorete 
Jews long afterwards. 

But what matters it when they did this, whether they were 
polytheists or not? This is not half so bad and reprehensible 
as their making a literal woman out of the Egyptian allegor- 
ical name for their original religion, viz: “ Ankh,” by spelling 
it A-I-S-H-A, and Aisha Ti-U out of Ankh Ta-ui, and “ Kiah 
Ti-u out of Isis,” “ because the mother of all the living” 
(Kiah), and then translating it “Eve” and palming it off on 
the world as the first created woman, when they knew it was 
but an allegorical personation of, and name for, the first 
Egyptian religion (or Life). Why not ask your learned corre- 
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spondents, and apologists for the Masoretes, to try their hands 
on an explanation and reconciliation of their conduct in this 
matter, with honesty and fair dealing in the translation of the 
Bible, as well as with the millions upon millions of its readers. 
Why did they palm off upon the world “ Ankh” (Aisha) as the 
name of the first created woman, when they must have known 
that it was the name of the first religion of the world and, 
therefore, “the universal mother of the living,” that is, the 
mother of all true religion? 


Locan A. Woop. 
Covington, Ky. 


Che Byksos in Egypt. 


Rev. Dr. F. A. WALKER read a paper at a recent meeting of 
the Victoria Institute on “ Usertesen III, and the History of 
the Hyksos, who entered Egypt in his Grandfather’s reign.” 
In reply to the question, ‘When was the first appearance of 
the Hyksos in Egypt,” Dr. Walker said : 

“To this the answer must be, in the reign of Amenemhat II, 
third monarch of the twelfth dynasty, and their coming is de- 
lineated by Usertesen II, his son, and fourth monarch, by the 
procession of thirty-seven persons previously mentioned in 
this paper on the tomb of Knum-hotep at Benihassan, and 
which I have myself seen, Knum-hotep having been governor 
of a province under the aforesaid Amenemhat II. And itis 
in reference to this very procession that the ofttimes vexata 
questis has arisen :—Does it or does it not portray the advent 
of Joseph’s brethren into Egypt? To this the answer is and 
must be :—The persons depicted are Syrians, men of the same 
race, Yes. Joseph’s brethren? No, Their arrival did not 
take place till many centuries later, and after several succes- 
sive dynasties had intervened. So that the record of this 
alien royal house is :— 

“ Hyksos introduced into Egypt in third reign of twelfth 
dynasty. 

“Hyksos treating the native rulers as puppets when the 
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royal house of the fourteenth dynasty was established at Xois, 
and governing the land by means of this royal agency during 
a period of 184 years. 

“ Hyksos themselves furnishing the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth dynasties ruling in Lower Egypt for a period of 
511 years, probably called in and set upon the throne by others 
of their fellow-countrymen, who had previously acquired all 
the substance, the title only being wanting, of supreme 
power. 

“In the earlier part of their dominion, to wit, in the fifteenth 
dynasty, Abraham probably visited Egypt, in the later times 
of their rule, to wit, in the seventeenth dynasty, Joseph was 
conveyed to Egypt as a prisoner and his brethren subsequently 
went down thither with five dynasties intervening, and more 
than that number of centuries between their so coming, and 
the arrival of the first procession of the thirty-seven persons. 

“*The Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians,’ and there is 
little doubt that one great cause of the unpopularity of the 
Syrian Hyksos arose from their adopting the cult of the deity 
Set almost exclusively to the neglect of other Egyptian gods, 
and thereby incurring the enmity of the powerful hierarchy 
resident in the sacred colleges at Thebes, and ultimately occa- 
sioning their own downfall thereby. Set is the Egyptian 
equivalent of the Syrian divinity Baal. Still it cannot be 
denied that in many of their acts towards the people they had 
thus subjected they adopted a course at once politic and concil- 
iatory, for Set was a divinity previously worshipped in Lower 
Egypt, and it is no less likely that in recognition of this fact 
they fixed their kingly residence at Tanis, at Bubastis or at 
Xois, or at all these three places in succession, purposely 
selecting the Delta or some other place in Lower Egypt in 
preference to either Memphis or Thebes. After the restora- 
tion of native rulers in the person of Aahmes, first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, we find Rameses II, who commanded the 


exposure of the infants, and his son Menepthah, on whom the 
plagues were inflicted, monarchs both of the nineteenth 
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dynasty, residing at Memphis. The vice-royalty of Joseph has, 
I am aware, been supposed by some to have synchronised with 
the reign of Apepi, last Monarch of the Hyksos, defeated and 
succeeded by his own captain, Aahmes. Apepi, I may here 
mention, is the Apries, and Aahmes the Amasis of the Egyp- 
tian history of Herodotus, but if we adopt Brugsch’s chronol- 
ogy for the Hyksos King Nubti, and the ordinarily received 
Biblical date for Joseph, we shall place the former at or about 
1750 B. C., and the latter at 1730, only twenty years later. 
And between Nubti and the aforesaid Apepi came at least two 
intervening Hyksos monarchs, if not more, namely, Seta- 
apehti and Setnebti, and their names are noticeable as incor- 
porating that of the deity Seity, to whose cult they were specially 
addicted, just as it was the pride and practice of many of 
the native Egyptian sovereigns to style themselves Kheper- 
ka-ra, Rameses, etc., as supposed offspring of Ra the full orb 
of day, and like him, dispensing light, and warmth, and fruit- 
fulness. If we study the testimony of Holy Writ carefully 
we shall not lack the corroboration of internal evidence as re- 
gards my statements. ‘The fame thereof was heard in 
Pharaoh’s house, saying, Joseph’s brethren are come, and it 
pleased Pharaoh well and his servants.’ A Hyksos ruler 
is on the throne. He welcomes the arrival of other Hyksos. 
‘If thou knowest any men of activity among them, then make 
them rulers over my cattle.’ 

“Joseph, as we are aware, had previously instructed his 
brethren that they should inform the Pharaoh that their call- 
ing and avocation had been about flocks and herds. The con- 
nection of the Syrians with domestic animals from the very 
first, and from the days of Abraham and Lot, is noticeable, 
and we are all aware that Mesha, King of Moab, presumably a 
descendant of Lot, wasa sheep-master, and rendered yearly 
tribute of rams, lambs and wool ; and the wigs in ordinary use 
among the Egyptians and placed round the heads of their 
mummies were of brown ram’s wool, not of horse-hair as those 
adopted by our lawyers, and if not originally introduced by 


the Hyksos, as I at once supposed, were at any rate, there is 
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reason to believe, brought into much more general use by 
that Syrian dynasty. The ibex and gazelle, both mentioned 
in Holy Writ, and both occurring in a land of hills and valleys 
like Palestine—a mountain goat and an antelope, in other 
words—are among the offerings depicted on Knum-hotep’s 
tomb as brought by the thirty-seven Syrians. And one of the 
very earliest juvenile pictures that I myself remember in 
childhood’s hour is that of a Syrian bearing a pet ibex on his 
shoulders, and grasping its open legs with his hands. It has 
been remarked how few of the name of Hyksos survive. One 
reason for this may be that our chief authority for the annals 
of those days is Maneto, a native Egyptian, and with an un- 
conquerable hatred of the foreigner, which he by no means 
fails to display in various particulars of his narrative. To the 


Hyksos is ascribed the introduction of the horse from Arabia 
into Egypt, as they doubtless recognized the utility of that 
animal on the level sands of the latter land. To the Hyksos, 
as we gather from the Book of Numbers, is due the founda- 
tion of Zoan, the frontier fortress of Egypt, seven years after 
the building of Hebron in Palestine, as they must have 
realized a fortiori the undefended boundary of land they en- 
tered, when contrasted with the natural fastnesses of their 
own that they had just left. Manetho states that it was the 
policy of King Salatis in order to secure the eastern and un- 
safe borders of the kingdom against a possible inroad of the 
Assyrians. Prophetic words, if we bear in mind the after 
history of that people, and, I may add, of their successors in 
the dominion of the East, the Persians under Cambyses, to 
whose act is due the present mutilated condition that I have 
myself seen of the colossal faces of Isis Hathor on the col- 
umns of her temple at Denderah in order to avenge a slight in 
former days of his father towards his mother, inasmuch as he 
had wedded and held in greater esteem a new wife, an Egyp- 
tian princess. ‘Therefore, mother,’ said the royal youth, 
‘when I am a man I will turn Egypt upside down.’ And he 
made good his words. Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
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Che Fossils of the Fayoum. 
EGYPT’S GEOLOGICAL TREASURES. 

Tue British Museum (Natural History) has been exception- 
ally fortunate in securing a fine series of vertebrate fossils 
from the Tertiary deposits of the Fayoum. Some of these 
throw light on the long-vexed problem of the evolution and 
distribution of the Proboscidea, formerly numerous and scat- 
tered, though now only two living forms remain—the Indian 
and the African elephant. The fossils occur in the north 
escarpment of the Fayoum depression, the bottom of which is 
occupied by a lake, Birket-el-Kerun, the remains of the famous 
Lake Meeris, originally constructed as a reservoir for purposes 
of irrigation. The present lake is now the largest body of 
water in Egypt, and is about thirty miles long, and from three 
to four miles wide at the broadest part. The region is also of 
extreme archeological interest, for here are the remains of 
many ancient towns which formerly existed along the shores 
of Lake Meeris. Of these the most important is Dimai, parts 
of the walls of which are still standing, and the position of 
streets may be traced, many feet above the present level of 
the lake, and several miles from the nearest fresh water. 
Further away from the lake are the remains of temples; and 
of these one is called Schweinfurth's Temple, in honor of 
the famous African traveller who discovered it nearly twenty 
years ago, and who obtained some fossils from this region. It 
is built of enormous blocks of rock, in Cyclopean fashion. 
There are no inscriptions to serve as a guide to its age, but it 
probably dates from one of the early Dynasties. 


ANCIENT ROCK TOMBS, 


The vicinity of this Temple is honeycombed with tombs, and 
seems to have served as a burial-place for the district. 
Behind the cliff rises to some hundreds of feet; and a few 
miles farther north is a range of hills capped with basalt. 
From the Temple a road, practically constructed with the 
trunks of fossil trees, leads across the plain to the hills, for the 
basalt was quarried and brought down by this road to furnish 
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material for the temples, quays, and landing-stages at the 
edge of Lake Meeris, miles away from the margin of the 
present lake. Many of the remains in this district are quite 
unknown to Europeans, who have only heard of them from the 
Arabs. The gradual diminution in the area of the ancient 
lake is shown by successive lines of old tamarisk trunks 
coming nearer and nearer to the present lake. These have 
been preserved by the dry air, and the outer line is, of course, 
the earliest in point of time. The summits of the cliffs above 
the Temple are capped with hard limestone, which forms the 
roof of a series of chambers excavated in the face of the cliff. 
Many of these are now inaccessible. Some of them, however, 


were entered, and these were found to be coated with white 
plaster, bearing very rude inscriptions, just as if somebody 
had dipped his finger in red paint and so marked the walls. 
They are all Christian in character, and begin with the sign of 
the cross, leaving little doubt that they were the work of 
Coptic monks. Beneath the opening of these chambers there 
is a talus of broken pottery, evidently thrown out by the 
former occupants, and in one part of this heap a large jar was 
found by Mr. Beadnell of the Egyptian Survey. 


THE ELEPHANT’S ANCESTORS. 


These cliffs of Middle Eocene age have yielded remains of 
toothed whales, a sirenian, probably identical with that de- 
scribed by Owen as Fotherium Aigyptiacum, from the neigh- 
borhood of Cairo, and early forms of proboscideans, antedating 
those hitherto known to science, and the oldest known as 
standing in the direct line of descent of the living elephants. 
The most primitive form has been named by Dr. Andrews 


Meritherium; it has a nearly full series of molar teeth, all of 
which were in use at the same time. The character of the 
front dentition, in which the second pair of incisors are en- 
larged, and the upper canine teeth much reduced in size, 
leads to the inference that this animal must have been an 
ancestor of the mastodons and the elephants. The same beds 


have also yielded reptilian remains of great interest. 
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THE SEA SERPENT. 


The vertebre of snakes occur in large numbers, and belong 
to two types, one a large pythoniform serpent (Gigantophis 
Garstoni), and the other a large snake, probably acquatic 
(Meriophis Schweinfurthi). The specific name of the first 
commemorates Sir William Garstin, the under Secretary of 


State for Public Works in Egypt, while in the second honor is 
done to Dr. G. Schweinfurth, who “seems to have been the 
first to collect vertebrate remains in the Fayoum.” The re- 
mains of tortoises are referable in two cases to existing 
genera, but constituting new species ; while in another case a 
new genus has been formed. The crocodilian remains are 
also referred to an existing genus with one living representa- 
tive in the rivers of the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, and the 
neighboring islands. Above these beds are others of fluvia- 
tile origin, containing proboscidean remains of later date than 
those referred to above, though still much earlier than the 
narrow-toothed mastodon of Miocene age, which was, till 
these discoveries were made in Egypt, the oldest proboscidean 
recorded. The new form is of small size, and differs from the 
true mastodons in the simpler character of the last molar, and 
by the fact that five pairs of cheek teeth were in use at the 
same time. These river beds also contain the remains of 
numbers of very strange animals, the nature of which is not 
yet determined. 
A STRANGE ANIMAL, 

One of the most remarkable is Arsinottherinm Zittells. 
The generic name refers to the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
in whose honor Crocodilopolis, the capital of the Fayoum, was 
re-named Arsinoé, while the work of Karl von Zittel, the 
geologist to the Rohlfs expedition in 1873-74, and a well- 
known writer on palzontology, is acknowledged in the specific 
epithet. It is not even ascertained to what main group of 
mammals this form belongs, for it constitutes an entirely new 
and unknown type. In point of size it may be compared with 
a large rhinocerous, and there are two pairs of horn-cores, 


which are developed as processes of the frontal and nasal 
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bones. These cores are hollow like those of the giraffe, not 
solid like those of the cow. The anterior, or front, pair are 
very large ; the posterior pair are much smaller. The cover- 
ing of these horn-cores is unknown, but it has been conjec- 
tured that they were encased in hard skin. The animal was 
very heavily built, with extremely massive limb bones, and 


has been described by Beadnell, evidently with some misgiv- 
ings, as “an ancestral form of rhinoceros.” Two important 
facts negative this description. The first is the presence of 
the horn-cores, absent in all known rhinoceroses, living or 
extinct, the so-called “horn” being absent in the earlier 
forms, and when present as in the living forms, consisting of 
amass of horny fibres growing from the skin, and quite un- 
connected with the skull. The second is the character of the 
teeth, which in Arsinoitherium are built up of transverse 
ridges having nothing in common with the “crescents’”’ of 
rhinocerous teeth. This strange creature does not exhaust 
the possibilities of the Fayoum, which promises to yield the 


best results in clearing up numerous important problems in 
paleontology. The region is not easy of access, is exceedingly 
hot and subject to sandstorms, and is at a considerable dis- 
tance from fresh water. It has, however, now been mapped 
by the officers of the Egyptian Survey, and their work will 
assuredly lighten the labors of palzontologists who may go 
thither in search of valuable “ finds.” 


Delitzsch’s “Babel and Bible.” 


Proressor De.itzscu’s lecture before the German emperor 
on “Babel and the Bible,” noticed in the September Bisti1a, 
has occasioned a sharp and heated controversy, especially in 
Germany. Professor Jensen in “die christliche Welt” sides 
with Professor Delitzsch, who endeavors to show that the 
oldest religious ideas of Israel, such as the stories concerning 
the creation, the fall of man, the deluge, the angels, and the 


like, having parallels in the literature of Babylonia, have been 
taken from this source, and that accordingly the Biblical 
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records are only secondary accounts. Even such an important 
matter as the name of Jehovah, we are told, can be traced to 
Babylonian sources, the name “ Jahve-Ilu,” or “ Jehovah is 
God,” being found as early as 2200 B. C., or some six hundred 
years before the days when God in Exodus is said to have re- 
vealed this name to Moses for the people of Israel. 


Naturally this lecture of Delitzsch has called forth replies in 
great abundance. Professors Kittel of Leipsic, Hommel of 
Munich, Klostermann of Kiel, and others, are antagonizing 
Delitzsch, and (defending the sui generis character of the oldest 
portions of the Book of Genesis. Professor Barth, in his 
lecture on “‘ Babel und israelitsches Religiouswesen,” records 
his dissent, and warns his readers against too hasty an ac- 


ceptance of the derivation of Jewish religious institutions, as 
the Sabbath, etc., from the Babylonians or Assyrians. Pro- 
fessor Oettli, of Greiswold, in the Theol. Literaturbericht, 
takes practically the same position, urging his readers to be 
very cautious in accepting the radical conclusions of the 
Assyriologists. Professor Hommel, in an address delivered at 


the Eisenach religious conference, declares that Delitzsch’s 


interpretation of the inscriptions is incorrect, and that the 
substance of the Old Testament records is not touched by his 
claims. Professor Kittle of Leipsic, in the 7heol. Literatur 
Zeitung, charges Delitzsch with superficialty in drawing con- 
clusions from insufficient premises, especially denying that he 
has found the name Jehovah in Old Babylonian inscriptions, 
citing as authorities against this claim the Assyriologists 
Hommel, Hilprecht, and Ranke. 

A pamphlet by Professor Edward Konig of Bonn, contains 
some rather trenchant criticisms. He inverts the title to 
“ Bible and Babel,” and aims to demonstrate that, notwith- 
standing the agreement between the old Babylonian and 
Hebrew stories, in reference to creation, deluge, etc., the 
latter nevertheless have those unique features which make 
them the object of divine revelation, In other words the best 
things in Israel’s stories are not borrowed from Babylonian 
sources. Hesays: “That which is common to the Hebrews 
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and to the Babylonians in the oldest religious traditions can be 
explained in various ways without making the former depend- 
ent on the latter. They may both be the remnants of an 
older civilization common to them both; or they may both be 
the developments of the natural religious instincts of the two 
peoples without a common historical origin. So great, how- 
ever, is the difference between the two forms of these tradi- 
tions that the best and highest thoughts of the Old Testament 
form, especially their religious interpretation and significance 
for the whole plan of salvation as revealed in the Scriptures, 
is purely original and in no part can be traced to Babylonian 
literature, with which the agreement is in externals rather 
than in substance.” In closing the discussion, Professor 
KGnig ‘says: “Babylon indeed became the source whence 
emanated many or most of the elements of culture and civili- 
zation that spread over Western Asia; but the religion, this 
final factor in the life of the nations, is the exclusive possession 
of the classical literature of the Bible Babylon may be 
called the hand and brain of Western Asia, but Israel the 
heart of history.” 

In the Leipsic Kirchenzettung, Professor Kéberle, of the 
University of Erlangen, as we learn from the Literary Digest, 
analyzes nine leading Old Testament subjects, notably the 
creation, the fall, the deluge, the origin of sin, the world be- 
yond, angelology and demonology, and emphasizes the fact 
that in each of these cases, notwithstanding a certain external 
agreement between the Babylonian and the Hebrew traditions, 
the latter not only give to these a different higher and relig- 
ious interpretation, but actually antagonize the interpretation 
given in the Babylonian tablets. His leading conclusion is 
that in substance there is not so much agreement as diverg- 
ence between the two. He concludes: “In this very thing 
lies the significance of the Old Testament records. The Bible 
is not only independent of Babel, but it goes beyond Babel 
and it antagonizes Babel.” 

Professor Gunkel, of the University of Berlin, has written a 
work on “Genesis,” in which he finds in its sayings, myths, 
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and stories the reports of a most interesting phase and form of 
Oriental civilization, and there is a close connection between 
his conclusions and those of Delitzsch. 

Professor Kénig’s pamphlet entitled Meuste Prinzipien der 
alttestamentlichen Kritik gepruft, and Professor Winckler’s 
criticism of the same will be reviewed in the December Brsi1a 
by Rev. C. Reinholdt Tappert. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE news has been received of the failure for the time of 
the Zionist movement. Dr. Theodore Herg]l, its president, 
and Dr. Wolffson, representing the financial side of it, have 
visited Constantinople without success. By establishing the 
Palestine Association, with branches in several countries, Dr. 
Hergl had brought about a unity of purpose among the Jews 
and had overcome the opposition which showed itself in the 


first International Councils. In the United States the move- 
ment could have had no better leader than Professor Richard 
Gottheil of Columbia University, whose eloquent lectures have 
roused the best feelings of his countrymen to re-establish the 
unity of the nation and to recover, if it be possible, its ancient 
inheritance. So much has certainly been gained that an or- 
ganization has come into existence which is not likely to be 
dissipated, and that the more helpful and high minded leaders 
of the race have become personally known to each other and 
have gained a potent influence with the better sort of their 
countrymen. 

But the well formed plan has met with defeat. Dr. Hergl 
visited the Sultan, strongly recommended by the German 
Emperor, and presented a plan by which a large sum was to 
be at once paid for certain concessions, colonies of Zionists 
were to be established in Southern Palestine, the harbor of 
Jaffa was to be rebuilt, and irrigating canals were to be con- 
structed by the labor of Jews who would be brought from 
their persecuted condition in Roumania and Russia. A be- 
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ginning having been made the work was to be continued, and 
further payments to the Sultan were to be made as the devel- 
opment should go on. It is evident that the Sultan has 
looked upon this from a purely business point of view and has 
felt that he was dealing with a people which not often gets 
the fworst end of a bargain. Thus far he has offered very 
small concessions for a very large price, and the result is that 
negotiations have been broken off. 

What may next be expected? There is no reason to believe 
that such a beginning indicates final failure, as some Jews and 
others will now assert, saying that they knew the whole idea 
to be impracticable ; but probably, as is the case in all Oriental 
transactions, the two parties in this business will have further 
conferences directly or indirectly and something will at last 
be accomplished. No doubt the Sultan expects himself to 
bring about the improvements named, but certainly this has 
not been done, and there is no prospect that it will be done 
until the money of Jews or of some other people can be em- 
ployed for the purpose ; meanwhile the Sultan may well ask 
himself if he hopes to find subjects more peaceable and thrifty 


and progressive than the Jews would be under the intelligent 
leadership of such men as Hertzl, Wolffson, Gottheil and 
others. No one need expect that the Jews will do any injury 
to the other inhabitants of Palestine, and every one should 
know that her resources can be indefinitely developed if per- 
manent investments there shall be guaranteed from interfer- 
ence or destruction. I, therefore, believe that we have not by 


any means heard the last of this movement and that we shall 
see in due time what it means for Palestine, for the Ottoman 
Empire, and for the Jewish nation. There are several Jewish 
colonies in Palestine now, and by their natural increase they 
will tend to solve the problem made so pressing by the bitter 
and most unjust persecutions of the Jews in countries where 
their superior abilities beget against them envy and hatred. 

Tue following receipts since last report are gratefully 
acknowledged : 
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Carter, Rev. James, . j 2.50 Merrill, Rev. George E.,D.D., 2.50 
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THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Reviews. 


Tue Temples of the Orient and their Message, in the Light 
of Holy Scriptures, Dante’s Vision, and Bunyan’s Allegory. 
By the author of “Clear Round,” “Things Touching the 
King,” etc; 

This interesting book is an effort on the part of the author 
to show what a study of the ancient records of Babylonia can 
throw upon our own sacred Scriptures. To this end Mrs. 
Gordon has brought together a great amount of material 
gathered from the temples, stone monuments and clay tablets 
of Babylonia which she compares with the text of the Old and 
New Testament, and shows that “in His marvellous Provi- 
dence God has opened His treasure-chambers of History and 
unveiled the Rock whence our Faith was hewn, and shows in 
the actual cradle preserved—against ‘these last days ’—almost 
intact among the ruins of the most ancient and revered Sanc- 
tuary upon earth, that of the ‘House of El-lil’—‘the 
Incomparable.’” 

Says Mrs. Gordon, “This ‘Mountain-House,’ built on the 
alluvial plains of Shinar, between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
was the greatest Pilgrim-shrine of antiquity, and from it 
radiated to east and west, north and south, the knowledge of 
the Great God and of His relationship to mankind, in the 
almost fabulous times of from five to seven thousand years 
prior to the Christian era, and nearly nine thousand years 
before our own time, the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. 
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And as we trace back these radiating lines to their original 


centers, and see how marvellously they converge, the convic- 
tion “steadily increases that beneath our feet there lies the 
everlasting bed-rock—a broad and Age-long Foundation ; for 
their Divine truths have been the life blood and sustaining 
power among millions upon millions of toiling, struggling, 
sinful, suffering human souls in all ages of the world’s history. 
This incontestable fact gives an enormously increased stabil- 
ity to our confidence, in that the Faith is not a mere opinion of 
a religious minority, but, on the contrary, its manifold truths 
have been the life-possession and treasured heritage of count- 
less generations of men and women in every clime, and in 
every corner of God’s earth.” 

Mrs. Gordon shows from a great wealth of material that 
whatever change has been wrought in religious doctrines, 
whatever fresh interpretations were given to the ancient 
legends, the old ancestral religion was followed, and that the 
Message is the same in all times, but the form in which it is 
conveyed differs according to the various needs of mankind. 
Also that the primal revelation of Divine Truth was given at 
the original seat of civilization, “as shown alike by Scripture 
tradition, rites, myths, burial customs and history, to be some- 
where in the south of Sumér,” at a date remotely prehistoric, 
antedating all history by many milleniums. 

In reading this book with its wealth of illustration, we can- 
not help but think that the ethnic religions were but the effort 
of man to feel after God. As Paul said of certain people, 
“that they should seek the Lord, if haply they may feel after 
Him and find Him.” The ethnic religions practically satisfied 
a great hunger of the human heart, and, no doubt in a great 
degree, it directed the human conscience toward the right. 

We ‘find in the Sacred Books of all nations, the Bible, 
Koran, Vedas, Zendavesta, the laws of Confucius, a vast 
amount of finished truth, in a most childish form, without any 
attempt at formal reasoning, poured forth from the mind by 
spontaneous inspiration. Some one has said that a religion 
should not be judged by the amount of ancient mythic dross 
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clinging to it, or the puerilities of superadded theological 
dogmatism and priestly discipline, but from the amount of 
pure, spiritual food it contains, also the practical help it gives 
towards righteous, happy living. We read in the Fravashis, 
“we worship the souls of the holy men and women, born at 
any time or in any place, whose consciences struggle, or will 
struggle, or have struggled for the goal.” 

Over 5000 years ago the sacred books of Egypt taught the 
unity and spirituality of God, a recogniticn of the Divine in 
nature, the feeling that the Deity is in all life, in all form, in 
all change, as well as in what is permanent and stable. In the 
oldest of the religious texts which have come down to us, 
dating from at least 3000 B. C., the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul is a completed system with a long history of devel- 
opment behind it. We find also a belief in a future judgment, 
besides a morality of justice and mercy. 

Many of the Vedic hymns rise to the present heights of 
moral consciousness, and faith in immortality is often ex- 
pressed. In ancient Brahmanism its hymns and prayers, its 
epics, its philosophy, were all intensely spiritual, and the same 
tendency to spiritual worship exists unchanged in the Hindu 
mind to-day. Buddha, through his personal influence and his 
ability to speak tothe heart, his unsullied purity, and the 
spirit of his life and work, inculcated a lofty system of morals 
which exerted a mighty influence upon millions of people, 
who were thus saved from the depths of barbarism, brutality, 
and selfishness. The religion of Zoroaster had in it sublime 
anticipations of truth which made it an elevating and salutary 
influence over the great nations professing it. 

The religious doctrines of Babylonia, Egypt, India, and 
Persia, and the thoughts and aspirations of generations of 
people who had been blindly seeking after a higher and better 
life, are doubtless discovered in the philosophy and religion of 
Greece. In the beginning, religion, as well as philosophy, had 
to pass through a mythological period. They were founded 
at a time when science and methods of inquiry did not as yet 
exist. But with rare insight the ancient prophets and philoso- 
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phers taught many moral truths, even in their imperfect form, 
which proved an invaluable source of solace and help in the 
tribulations of life. 

Says Max Miiller: “The zztention of religion, wherever we 
meet it, is always holy. However imperfect, however childish, 
a religion may be, it always places the human soul in the 
Presence of God ; and however imperfect and however child- 
ish the conception of God may be, it always represents the 
highest ideal of perfection which the human soul for the time 
being can reach and grasp. 

“In our own religion and in the language of the New Testa- 
ment there are many things which disclose their true meaning 
to those only who know what language is made of, who have 
not only ears to hear, but aheart to understand the real 
meaning of parables.” 

(London. Kegan Paul, French, Triibner & Co. 8 vo. 
PP. 442.) 


A Century of Jewish Missions. By A. E. Thompson, with 
an Introduction by W. E. Biackstone. 

This concise, comprehensive and convenient handbook 
gives a very complete account of what has been accomplished 
here and abroad in Jewish evangelization. When the century 


opened there was not a Jewish Mission in existence. There 
are now go societies, 648 missionaries, 213 stations, and an in- 
come of $673,000. During the past century over 120,000 Jews 
have been received into the Protestant Church, and over 
125,000 into the Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 

Mr. Thompson has covered the whole field of Jewish mis- 
sions. A few chapters are devoted to the scriptural aspect of 
the subject and to the present condition and remarkable de- 
velopment of the Jewish race, and then the whole missionary 
field is covered, Great Britain, Germany, Papal Europe, 
Mahommedan Europe, the Holy Land, and Asiatic and 
African Missions, and the Early Missions and the New 
Movement in America. 
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Says Mr. Thompson: “A century ago Jews would not ad- 
mit that any good thing could come out of Nazareth. To-day 
a large section of them confess that Jesus was the greatest 
teacher, reformer and philanthropist of any age or people. 
This change from a blind and determined denial of the very 
existence of such a historical personage as Jesus of Nazareth 
is due almost wholly to the influence of the missionary.” 

(New York-Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co. 12 mo., pp. 
286. Price $1.00. 


Jirchaological Notes. 


Tue report of the U. S. National Museum, under the direc- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, for the year ending June 
20, 1900, contains: Anthropological Studies in California, Wm. 
H. Holmes—Aboriginal American Harpoons, A Study in 
Ethnic Distribution and Invention, Otis Tufton Mason—A 
Sketch of the History of the Ceramic Art in China, with an 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Hippisley Collection of Chinese 


Porcelains, Alfred E. Hippisley—Contributions to the History 
of Musical Scales, Charles Kasson Wead—A Collection of 
Hopi Ceremonial Pigments, Walter Hough—Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Collection of Gems in the U. S, National Museum, 
Wirt Tassin—Descriptive Catalogue of the Meteorite Collec- 
tion in the U. S. National Museum, Wirt Tassin. 

Mr. Wead says that “From Egypt there have come twenty- 
five 3 and 4-hole ancient flutes, or more exactly, oboes, and a 
few of 5, 6, and more holes. One of the 4-holed instruments 
from the tomb of about 1100 B. C. shows the holes 35 mm. 
apart and the lowest hole twice this distance from the bottom.” 
A pottery whistle found in the ruins of Babylon, dating prob- 
ably from about 500 B.C., is in the Museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London. Rowbotham says this is similar to 
the reindeer joint used by the cave men. Its extreme length 
is three inches and it has two finger holes. The three notes 
are stated to be C, E, and G; but the holes not being quite 
equal, the E from one of them is a quarter of a tone flat. By 
blowing hard the G can be carried up to A. 
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Striking comparisons have sometimes been made, and espec- 
ially by the late Terrien de la Couperie, between the 


Assyrian and early Chinese civilizations. Whatever their 
relations may have been, it is curious that the only instrument 
of the resonator type, having several finger holes and coming 
from a people who had a musical theory, is the Hs#an or 
4iiuen of the Chinese, said to have been invented some z,700 
before our era, and still used in the Confucian ceremonies, 
though very rarely seen. It is described as a hollow-cone of 
baked clay, about 3% inches high, having a mouth-hole at the 
top, three equal finger holes on one side, and two equal holes 
on the other. ; 

Mr. Wead gives illustrations of stringed instruments, instru- 
ments of the flute type, instruments of the resonator type, 
the influence of the hand, and composite instruments. These 
several types and forms of instruments widely used, each em- 
body a principle of scale building distinctly unlike ours, 
though sometimes giving a result that seems surprisingly 
familiar. From the various types of instruments in which 
several notes of different pitch are produced from the same 
vibrating body—whether string, column of air, or mass of air, 
Mr. Wead deduces various conclusions and arrives at three 
simple laws, which he also expresses accurately by algebraic 


formule. 


DurincG last summer Cornell University quietly took a step 
forward among the colleges of the country by becoming the 
owner of the most complete and valuable Egyptological 
library held to-day among the American universities. The 
acquisition was made possible by Abraham Abraham of 
Brooklyn, for he contributed the money which.was paid for 


the collection. 

The library was that of Professor August Eisenlohr, of 
Heidelberg University, one of the most noted of German 
Egyptologists, and the collection of books and publications 
was the most important offered for sale since the death of 
Lepsius, twenty years ago. Professor Eisenlohr had an early 
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training in business, and made his collection thoroughly and 
with the greatest care. The collection was never actually on 


the market, for Professor Nathaniel Schmidt was informed by 
cable of the fact that the books were for sale, and with the 
prompt aid of Mr. Abraham, Cornell within a few days cabled 
the order in response. 

The importance of this collection has not been properly 
stated in any previous articles. Cornell can now offer a full 


course in Egyptology, and will maintain a professorship in 


that subject. To bring to Cornell the best collection in this 
country places the university in the highest position among 
the colleges of the United States as regards facilities for the 
study of Egyptology. Some idea of the gift may be obtained 
when it is realized that many of the publications collected by 
Professor Eisenlohr were printed under the direct patronage 
of the French Government, and cost in many cases $200 or 


$300 a volume. 

For the scholar the money value of the books is secondary, 
but this collection contains valuable and rare Ethiopic manu- 
scripts of the Psalter, Coptic manuscripts of the Psalter, and 
several old Arabic manuscripts. There are also many 
inscriptions copied from the originals by Professor Eisenlohr 
and a large number of photographs taken by him. Extremely 


rare books in the Semitic field complete the collection. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, under whose direction the 
library will be, is one of the leading Egyptologists in this 
country. He has been offering courses in that branch for a 
long time in alternate years. Now, however, he will continue 
the work each year. His facilities for teaching Oriental 
history will be improved by the possession of these books and 
the maps which Professor Eisenlohr, being a geographer, 
made for himself. Professor Schmidt expects also to edit 
several manuscripts left by Professor Eisenlohr. Cornell did 
not get the entire Eisenlohr possessions of this sort, for there 
is still unsold a collection of antiquities which is greatly de- 
sired by Professor Schmidt, and may be obtained for a 
comparatively small sum. 
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Proressor GeorGE STEINDORFF, Of the University of Leipsic, 
reports to the Sunday School Times the following account of a 
Greek letter from the time of the Persecution of the Chris- 
tians under Diocletian : 

Among the steadily increasing treasures of Egyptian papyri 
in the Greek and Coptic languages, to which we are already 
indebted for a multitude of early Christian literary products 
and valuable records, there is now found a new one of great 
importance,—namely, an original document dating from the 
time of the persecution of the Christians under Diocletian. 
This valuable Greek record—which, above all, also proves how 
much may be learned even from very meager details—has 
just been given to the public by Dr. Adolf Deissmann, pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg, under the title, Ein Original-Dokument 
aus der Diokletianischen Christenverfolgung, and is published 
by J. B. Mohr, Tiibingen and Leipsic, 1902. The document is 
simply a letter. The presbyter Psenosiris informs the pres- 
byter Apollon that a woman by the name of Politike, whom 
the government had sent into the oasis (the oasis El-Khargeh 
in the Lybian desert is meant), had been safely brought to 
him by the grave-diggers ; that she |was being cared for by 


these until the arrival of her son Neilos, and that if Apollon 
had any particular wishes regarding Politike he should let him 
know. 

These scant details, on closer examination, put before us 
substantially the following picture: The period is that of the 
Diocletian persecution. By imperial decree, Christians are 
given the choice either to sacrifice to the emperor, or, for their 
refusal to do so, to suffer the confiscation of their property and 
banishment. Among the Christians brought before the gov- 
ernor is Politike. She has a son named Neilos, whom she 
fondly loves. The governor asks her to renounce her faith, 
but her faith is more to her than her temporal well-being, or 
even her dearly loved son. She will give up the latter rather 
than seem to be a hypocrite before God. The sentence of the 


governor is put into execution. Politike must leave house and 
home, child and kindred, and is sent on the wearisome and 
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seemingly endless journey through the desert to the oasis. 
The name of the place at which the caravan arrives is Kysis. 
Here the soldiers, who accompanied Politike as a guard, an- 
nounce her to the local officer, and now she is free. But 
whilst still undecided what to do, and not knowing, amid her 
strange surroundings, whither to turn, one by the name of 
Apollon approaches her, who immediately recognizes in the 
new arrival a fellow-believer. He belongs to that body of 
men especially honored in Egypt,—the grave-diggers. Chris- 
tianity had also penetrated to these, and had found among 
them quiet but earnest and self-sacrificing adherents. 

Apollon was the presbyter of the Christian congregation at 
Kysis, and what could be more natural than that he should at 
once take an interest in this forsaken and banished: woman ? 
In order, therefore, that Politike may also become acquainted 
with the chief presbyter of the oasis, Apollon places her into 
the company of some grave-diggers of Kysis, who were just 
then about making a journey into the interior of the oasis, and 


thus she comes to the presbyter Psenosiris. That the journey 
was successfully made, and that Politike was cordially wel- 
comed at the new place, is evident from the letter under 
consideration. 


In the same number of the 7zmes Professor Hilprecht gives 
an interesting account of the excavations at the Biblical 
Gezer: 

As the subject before us is ancient Christian documents 
from Egypt, reference may be made also to two new publica- 


tions by the eminent English scholar W. E. Crum, both of 
which contain valuable details regarding the history and 
culture of the early Christians in the valley of the Nile. One 
of these issues which has appeared as a special extra publica- 
tion of the Egypt Exploration Fund, contains “Coptic Ostraca 
from the collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Cairo 
Museum and others” (the texts edited with translations and 
commentaries). By ostraca are understood potsherds and 
limestone chips, which were used to write on, and which 
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served as a cheap substitute for the expensive papyrus. The 
contents of those published by Crum are extremely varied, 
consisting of Biblical and liturgical texts, homilies, ecclesiasti- 
cal documents, legal and commercial documents, accounts and 
lists, letters, etc. The information derived from these records 
regarding the life and habits of the Coptic Christians, both 
monks and laity, and concerning the administration of the 
cloisters, is extraordinarily large. This publication is in part 
supplemented by the second one issued by Crum, which is a 
catalogue of the “Coptic Monuments,” found in the museum 
at Cairo. The Christian monuments and Coptic inscriptions— 
manuscripts, ostracas, and steles, deposited in this treasure- 
house of Egyptian antiquities—are, in this second volume, 
accurately described and in part illustrated. Especially do 
the many tombstones vividly portray to us the art of Christian 
Egypt, hitherto so much neglected by archzologists. 


We learn from the very interesting publication “Japan 


and America,” for October, that the sacred city of Lassa, the 
capital city of Tibet, hitherto a forbidden city to all foreigners, 
has recently been entered by three daring young Japanese 
explorers. They are Captain Yoshiteru Narita, Hiroshi 
Nomi, and Keikai Kawaguchi, a Buddhist priest of Honganji, 
Kyoto. Captain Narita went to China several years ago, 
staying in that country for several months while he was pre- 
paring for his arduous expedition. After many dangers and 
hardships he succeeded in reaching Lassa, having taken 
several years to accomplish his self-appointed task. He re- 
mained in the Holy City for eighteen days, and then returned 
to Japan about two months ago. Mr. Kawagushi is still re- 
siding in Lassa, and Mr. Nomi is supposed to be on his way 
home. Missionaries, who had won the confidence of the 
Tibetans, and who had learned their language, failed to pene- 
trate even to the vicinity of the sacred city. Even the most 
accomplished explorer of modern times, Sven Hedin, who 
had fitted himself for his work by years of study and travel, 
could not pass the Tibetan guards that protected the sacred 
precincts of Lassa. 
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In Gardner’s Ancient Athens, now in press, we shall have 
the most authoritative work that has yet appeared on that 
city’s architecture and history, as well as the most recent and 
scholarly account of the archeological discoveries made there. 
Professor Ernest A. Gardner is specially qualified to write on 
this field. He is Yates Professor of Archeology in University 
College, London, and was formerly for a number of years 
Director of the British School at Athens. Since 1880 he has 
been continuously employed in archeological work, excavat- 
ing, study, teaching. He has excavated at the Greek Colony, 
Naucratis, in Egypt, and since then in Cyprus, especially at 
Paphos, and on many sites in Greece, not the least important 
one being Megapolis. His “ Handbook of Greek Sculpture,” 
which was published in 1897 in two volumes, at once gave 
Professor Gardner a wide recognition among students who 
hitherto had not come into immediate contact with the results 
of his practical work. The book will contain about two 
hundred illustrations. 


THERE has just appeared in Vienna an interesting reprint by 
A. Musil, entitled “ Kossair Amra und andere Schlosser 6stlich 
von Moab, Topographischer Reisebericht.” Dr. Alois Musil 
is a young Austrian clergyman, and this work is the results 


which were obtained on his journeys to the country of the 
ancient Christian Arabian dominion of the Phassanides, 
especially to the castle known as Kossair Amra. In this Dr. 
Musil discovered some two years ago a large number of pic- 
tures on the walls, accompanied by fragments of Kufic 
Inscriptions, from which it appeared that Kossair Amra was 
the country-seat of Ahmed, the great-grandson of the famous 
Harun ar-Rashid, who was murdered in 866 A. D. In co- 
operation with an Austrian officer, Mr. A. L. Mielieh, Dr. 
Musil has revisited the Castle in 1902, and has now procured 
good reproductions of all the pictures. A first report of his 
former journey with prints of some twenty of the pictures is 
now issued in the Sztzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy. 
When completed this work will be issued in a separate volume. 
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Tue Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
has issued No. 1 of its “Memoirs of Art and Archeology.” 
It comprises an interesting article by Professor William H. 
Goodyear, entitled “A Renaissance Leaning Facade at 
Genoa.” It has ten half-tone illustrations and three plates of 
surveys. Professor Goodyear has written largely upon the 
subject of horizontal curves and constructive symmetry in 
medieval Italian churches. This device was used during the 
fifteenth century and later for the purpose of evading the 
effects of foreshortening, and is to be found in French and 


Italian buildings, and also in St. Paul’sin London. For many 


years it was one of the “ lost arts.” 





Owr1nc to an oversight of the printers—to use a mild expres- 
sion—the frontispiece intended for the October Bistia was 
omitted. It appears in this number, and is referred to in Mr. 
Offord’s article in the October number. But mindful of what 
Cicero says, Decet affectus animi neque se nimium eriger, enec 
subjacere serviliter, we will say no more. 


Contents of Man for October: Gohei and Inao. A Note 
to an Article on the Japanese “Gohei” and the Ainu “Inao,” 
W. G. Aston—Blowpipe from Kuantan, W. W. Skeat, Plate— 
A Method of Recording String Figures and Tricks, W. H. R. 
Rivers, and A.C. Haddon, ///—Reports of the British Asso- 


ciation at Belfast. 





Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. VI, 
No. 3: Studies inthe Lives of Roman Empresses, I. Julia 
Domna, by Mary Gilmore Williams—An Ancient Fountain in 
the Agora at Corinth, by Rufus B. Richardson—The Origin of 
the Red-figured Technique in Attic Vases, by May Louise 
Nichols—Remains of a Mediaeval Christian Church at Zer ’in, 
by G. Schumacher—Quadrangular Basin at Pirene, by Rufus 


B. Richardson. 
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Messrs Luzac & Co., London, have recently issued as the 
twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the “Semitic Text and 
Translation Series,” an important work by Mr. L. W. King, 
entitled “The Seven Tablets of Creation.” These volumes 
will contain transliterations and translations of all the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian material preserved in the 
British Museum, from which it has been found possible to 
present to the readers in a connected and consecutive form 
the Story of Creation as accepted by the court scribes of the 
later Assyrian and Babylonian empires. The material used 
by previous workers in this field has consisted of some twenty- 
one tablets and fragments inscribed with portions of the text 
of the legends, but Mr. King, in the course of his official 
work, has been so fortunate as to identify some twenty-seven 
others, and as a result our knowledge of the events of the 
Story of Creation and the order in which they took place is 
largely increased. For instance, hitherto the number of the 
Tablets in the creation series has remained unknown, but Mr. 
King has now shown that their number was seven, and he has 
further been enabled to arrange and classify the earlier epi- 
sodes in the Creation Story by means of a number of recently 
identified portions of the text of the First and Second Tablets. 
Of far more importance, however, is the identification of a 
fragment of the Sixth Tablet, which records the creation of 
man and supports in a startlingly accurate manner the in- 
formation on this subject which we hitherto have derived 


from Berossus ; it moreover presents us with a new parallel 
between the Babylonian legends and the early chapters of 
Genesis. 


Votvume III of “ Der alte Orient” contains a contribution by 
Dr. Winckler under the title “Himmels-und Wettenbild der 
Babylonier.” In this the astral character of the Babylonian 
mythology is described, the development of the Sexagesimal 
system of reckoning and the division of the year are discussed, 
and a number of ingenious, but often {unreliable, comparisons 
with similar features in other religions are given. 
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Rev. Georce Raw.inson, canon of Canterbury since 1872, 
died at Canterbury the first Monday in October. He was born 
in 1812 and ranked among his contemporaries as one of the 
foremost of Oxford scholars. He is best known by his trans- 
lation of Herodotus, a work which he followed up with 
histories of the great monarchies of the ancient Eastern 
world, and with a history of Phoenicia. His history of 
Ancient Egypt was quite noted in its day. 


M. Maspero, the Director of the Service des Antiquités de 
l’Egypte, has reorganized its publications, one series of them 
representing a full catalogue of the collections as they are 
arranged in the Cairo Museum, the other containing the 
reports of the officers of the “Service des Antiquités” on their 
travels and excavations, on the condition of the antiquities 
found and on their classification and preservation. Two 
volumes of the Aznales have been published at five dollars 
each. This new review is published and contributed to by 
the most eminent oriental scholars occupying themselves with 
the study of Egyptology. The first two volumes contain con- 
tributions by Loret, Legrain, Daressy, Barsanti, Maspero, 
Howard Carter, Ehrlich, Bochardt, Lucas, Ahmed Bey Kamal, 
the Marquis of Northampton, etc. The first four volumes of 
the Catalogues contain respectively Ostraca, by G. Daressy, 
67 plates; Coptic Monuments, by W. E. Crum, 57 plates; 
Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois, by G. Daressy, 57 plates. This 
Catalogue will comprise some thirty volumes, of which five 
will be issued each year, 


THERE has recently been published, in a limited edition of 
one hundred copies, the Demotic Papyri in the Royal Museum 
of Berlin. This work is a folio with 36 pages of letter press 
and 99 phototype plates. It is edited by W. Spiegelberg. 
The studies of Brugsch, Revillout and others and their en- 
deavors to decipher them have clearly proved the necessity of 
submitting a fac-simile reproduction of these documents to 
the examination of Egyptologists. 
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Prorgssor ALFRED WIEDEMANN has contributed to Vol. III 
of “ Der alte Orient” an interesting article on the “ Literature 
of the Ancient Egyptians.” Very few are the fragments of 
popular songs extant in the descriptions on certain tomb- 
stones, whilst some love songs are preserved on papyri in 
London and Turin and on a stele in the Louvre Museum, 
Other works of a smilar kind contain philosophical reflections, 
the report of a journey, and a considerable number of legends, 
fables and fairy tales. 


Homiletic Review, September: Light from the Monuments 
of the Times of Isaiah, Prof. A. H. Sayce—The Gothic Bible, 
Prof. T. W. Hunt. 

Expository Times, July: ‘Route from Haram to Shechem, 
S. R. Driver—Recent Biblical Archeology, A. H. Sayce. 

Expository Times, August: The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions, A. H. Sayce—Four Remarkable Sinai Manu- 
scripts, M. O. Gibson. 

Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, June: Eine egyptische 
Liste Kanaandischer Eigennamen, W. Max Muller— Das 
egyptische Set-Thier, A. Wiedemann—Ein neuer astrono- 
mischer Text auf einem demotischen Ostrakon, W. 
Spiegelberg. 

Biblical World, October: The Ancient “Circuit of Argob,” 
Ill’, Prof. G. L. Robinson. 


A summary Of the results of the excavations carried on by 
the late M. de Sarzec at Telloh has been contributed by M. 
Thurreau-Dangin to the “Comptes rendus” of the Paris 
Academy. The new finds are important for the chronological 
position of a number of Old Babylonian “rulers,” or Kings, the 
inscriptions of whom are added in transliteration. As an 
Appendix the author has given a new rendering of the in- 
scription of Adadmannar published in Vol. V of the Revue 
d’Assyriologie. The same scholar has also undertaken a 
translation of the long cylinder-inscription “A” of Gudea, the 
first installment of which will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 
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Dr, HerMann Ranke has issued a thesis based upon the 
official edition of cuneiform texts issued by the British 


Museum. The thesis deals with the proper names in the 


cuneiform documents of the time of Hammurabi. The 
Babylonian proper names are here distinguished as theophore 
and non-theophore, and as hypokoristics with or without 
suffixes. The author promises to give in a second part of his 
work a list of proper names of persons. 


Part 3 of the first volume of Professor Lehmann’s “ Beitrige 
zur alten Geschichte ” contains the continuation of Dr. Ginzel’s 
paper on the astronomy of the Babylonians, dealing especially 
with the sexagesimal system of reckoning. The same subject 
has also been treated in an article by the editor, to which some 
further additions are given in the “Mittheilungen und 
Nachrichten.” We referred in the October Bistia to Dr. 


Winckler’s article on the same subject. 


In spite of the formal promise given to United States Min- 
ister Leishman last August in the name of the Sultan by Izzet 
Bey, his majesty’s secretary, to grant Mr. Banks, an American 
citizen, a firmin authorizing him to make archeological re- 
searches at Tel-Abraham, Mesopotamia, the Porte has now 
declared to Spencer Eddy, secretary of legation and Acting 
Minister, that it is unable to grant the authorization in question 
to Mr. Banks, as the place where the American desires to carry 
on his researches is sacred ground, and is supposed to contain 
the tomb of Abraham, The Porte expresses its willingness to 
indemnify Mr. Banks. Mr. Eddy has forwarded this commu- 
nication to Washington. 


Dr. Casasowicz, Egyptologist of the National Museum, 
Washington, has just received from the directors of the 
Egyptian exploring fund in London, ten papyri, part of fifty 
or more such manuscripts that were received recently from 
Flinders-Petrie and other explorers excavating in the land of 
the Pharaohs. 





